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of attention of the conferees, who recognized in the family The White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
all and its well-being racy came at a criti- 
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ene. employment or on zation the goals for 
a Federal work program—and a prospect that there will childhood which it set forth, the Conference adopted a 
be work for the children themselves as they reach a working Follow-Up Program. ‘“This Conference,” to quote the re- 
age,” says the report. Thus the challenge of meeting chil- port of the Committee on Follow-Up, “must mean some- 
dren’s needs was seen related to the basic economic prob- thing to individual children. It must mean something to 
' lems of the Nation, the liquidation of unemployment, bal- Johnny whose father is dead; to Mary who shares in the 
lag ancing of wages and prices and the assurance of a growing work of the family as they follow the crops, never staying 
purchasing power for American wage-earners and farmers. long enough in any one place for Mary to become really 
d The relationship between the distribution of children in settled in school; to undernourished Stephen or crippled 
a certain sections of the country and the resources of those Susie or George whose mother is at her wits’ end to know 
still communities was brought out as one of the most serious why he is forever coming to the attention of the police and 
features affecting child welfare in America. “Where there _ the juvenile court.” And in the last analysis, it is the citizen, 
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‘ess fg in the services which communities throughout the country Pree Mea 
‘ity. may offer their children, unless measures are taken to re- 


direct funds from high to low income areas.” 
Another matter of deep concern to the Conference was 
the disproportionately low income of farm families in re- 





A detailed report on the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment recommendations of the Conference will be given 
in the March issue. 
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OF PROVED VALUE 


BOLITION of industrial home work in the artificial 
flower industry resulted in the employment of a thou- 
sand more women in the artificial flower factories of New 
York City last spring, according to the New York State 
Department of Labor. Home work in this industry was 
outlawed about a year ago following an investigation by 
the Labor Department which confirmed the findings of 
three studies made by the National Child Labor Committee 
before, during and following a period of home work regu- 
lation under the NRA. 


In announcing that the bar on home work will be con- 
tinued, the Industrial Commissioner reports that this step 
meets with the approval of many employers who find that 
factory production is more efficient than work in the homes. 
Workers benefit because of shorter hours, better wages, 
more satisfactory working conditions and the elimination 
of child labor which was frequently used under the home 
work system. Under present regulations home work is per- 
mitted only on special permits granted to workers unable 
to do factory work because of age, physical or mental dis- 
ability, or the necessity for caring for an invalid at home. 
Such workers must be paid the same rate as that paid to 
workers in factories. 


FROM THE MAIL-BAG 


ERBERT C. CARRASCO, State Labor Commissioner 

of California, comments upon the article in the De- 

cember issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, ‘Changes Without 
Legislation,” as follows: 


“The second item in your article, I believe, should be 
corrected, for the application of our School and Labor Codes 
to children in agriculture and domestic labor calls for a 
14-year age minimum during the entire period schools are 
in session, which we interpret to include hours outside of 
actual school hours on days schools are in session. The 12- 
year minimum to which you refer is operative only during 
vacation periods, which we interpret to mean only the 
recognized Christmas, Easter, and summer vacation periods. 

“Comments regarding the fresh study of the problem 
of children on the legitimate stage I think timely; in fact, 
my experience with the law which prohibits children under 
15 years of age appearing on the stage after 10:00 p.m., 
under any conditions, has been disastrous to certain pro- 
ductions. In one instance it was necessary to force the re- 
writing of the last act of a play. In another, even with much 
pruning, it was found impossible to eliminate children 


after 10:00 p.m., and a desperate effort to save the show : 


was made by raising the curtain a half an hour earlier and 
cutting down the periods between acts, which caused mem- 
bers of the audience to become so disgruntled that they 
demanded their money back and the show soon ‘folded up’ 
. . . It would seem to me that our Labor Code should be 
amended to give the Commissioner discretionary power in 
given instances to permit the younger children to continue 
after 10:00 p.m. with the show, provided doing so would 
not be detrimental to them.” 


* * * 


“The only trouble I find with your magazine is that it is 
too interesting! I am busy and read very slowly, but could 
not put down your number for January until I had read 
every word. I truly congratulate you.” 


Boston, Mass. Lucy LowELL. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT 


HE Freyberg Brothers Company of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, engaged in the manufacture of “‘slit fabric” 
and tape, was recently found guilty on ten counts of labor 
law violations. The charges, according to the December 
Bulletin of the Industrial Relations Club of New Haven, 
included working minors between the ages of 16 and 18 


years until 2 a.m.! 
* * * 


The Hump Hairpin Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago and its affiliate, the Chain Store Products Corporation, 
has been ordered to stop the employment of child labor, 
and to pay not less than 30 cents an hour and time and a 
half for overtime in excess of 42 hours a week. Restitution 


.of more than $100,000 for back wages is to be made to 


about 300 employees. This action followed an investigation 
by the Wage and Hour Division and the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor which disclosed 
that the company had, over a period of more than 15 years, 
developed a system of industrial home work in which 500 
children ranging in age from 5 to 16 years were employed. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


N interesting outline for club programs on child labor 

is given in the January issue of The Bookshelf, pub- 

lished by the National Board of Young Women’s Christian 

Associations. The suggestions include not only subjects for 

discussion by outside speakers, but projects to be undertaken 

by clubs, true-false tests, dramatizations, etc. A bibliography 
of source material is also given. 


A FORMER NEWSBOY SPEAKS 


‘... As a former newsboy, I shudder when I look back 
on my own childhood. My stunted body today is a grim 
reminder of a frustrated youth spent on the streets trying 
to earn a few pennies. Society can choose between two 
things. Either it can remove half-starved youngsters from 
the streets, or it can build a lot more reform schools, penal 
institutions and insane asylums for warped bodies and 
minds. . . . Which is it to be?” ie 


—B. WEBBER (letter to New York News, Dec. 7, 1939) 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Administrator, National Youth Administration 


O problem so challenges our present economic and 
N social system as the persistent unemployment of 
several million young people. The American Youth Com- 
mission estimates that approximately four million youths 
between the ages of 15 and 24 have left school and are 
fruitlessly seeking work. 

The tragedy of this situation is that unemployment falls 
heaviest on the group to whom a job is not only a means 
of livelihood but also one of the most important steps in 

ersonal fulfillment. No person with an honest memory 
will belittle the significance to a young person of his first 
job. He jingles in his pocket the first money paid to him 
for value he has created and looks on the world with new 
eyes. He belongs, he participates, he is accepted. To deprive 
a young person ready to leave behind him the dependence 
of childhood of this key to the 
adult world is a crime against the 
spirit of youth. 

It is a truism to say that our 
economy must find a way to ab- 
sorb these young people if it is to 
survive. I hope we are equally 
safe in recognizing a definite 
trend that suggests it is beginning 
to do so. Public employment office 
figures indicate that at last young 
people are again getting their fair 
share of the new jobs and that the 
total number of jobs is increasing. 
This is heartening news but the 
end of the problem is still far 
from our grasp. Every year nearly 
half a million more young people 
begin their search for jobs than 
can be absorbed by the openings 
created through the retirement of 
older people. It will be a long 
time before an expanding econ- 
omy catches up with the huge reservoir of unemployed 
youth. 

The present generation of young people cannot afford 
to wait for our economy to adjust itself to changing condi- 
tions. Their need is urgent and immediate. They have a 
tight to work, a right to look to their government to provide 
them the opportunity not yet available in private industry, 
the opportunity to work rather than to continue to live in 
dependence on others. 

The National Youth Administration is one of two Fed- 
eral agencies established for this purpose. It functions in 
four ways: First, by helping largely inexperienced youth 
to discover what their interests and aptitudes are and trying 
to find suitable jobs for them; second, by preparing youth 
for employment through giving them a rounded work ex- 
perience and certain basic skills that will fit them for any 
job in a broad occupational field; third, by employing youth 
On projects—which not only gives them the assurance that 

ey are doing something useful but also provides them 
with a small cash income of their own; fourth, by employ- 





Constructing Youth Center, Gary, Indiana 





ing needy students on jobs at a wage sufficient to meet 
certain educational expenses, thus enabling them to remain 
in school rather than enter the overcrowded labor market. 

The Guidance and Placement Program is assisting youth 
to select and find suitable jobs. Through the publication 
of nearly 100 occupational studies, the NYA is making 
available information necessary for an intelligent choice 
of a job. At the same time, NYA junior placement divisions 
established in cooperation with State Employment Services 
have registered approximately 600,000 young people and 
have placed 242,000 in jobs in private employment. 

Providing youth with a broad work experience and a 
greatly needed income is the function of the NYA Out-of- 
School Work Program. In November, 1939, over 251,000 
young men and women were employed at a wage varying, 
according to region and type of 
work, from $12 to $21 a month. 
This employment is furnished on 
a part-time basis, with additional 
time spent in informal classes re- 
lated to the job. Young men 
working on auto mechanic proj- 
ects, for example, spend part of 
the day studying the theory lying 
behind their work and such things 
as the use and spelling of trade 
terms. Girls employed on sewing 
projects learn how to plan well- 
balanced meals, market economic- 
ally and make up a family budget. 

NYA projects are of many 
kinds, depending upon the needs 
of the local communities. The 
projects are generally planned by 
co-sponsors or local advisory com- 
mittees who often furnish funds, 
services, equipment and supervi- 
sion. NYA youth build small 
buildings such as community youth centers, two- or three- 
room school houses, libraries and vocational buildings. 
They repair and improve roads, lay out parks and play- 
grounds, assist in playgrounds, libraries, museums, hospi- 
tals, nursery schools and government offices. They are 
employed in workshops making see-saws, ping-pong tables, 
checkerboards and other recreational equipment for play 
center use. The list could be extended almost indefinitely. 
About 12 per cent of the youth are working on resident 
projects, usually connected with an educational institution, 
which enable them to participate in a well-integrated pro- 
gram of work and study under particularly competent 
instruction and supervision. 

Finally, there is the Student Work Program which dur- 
ing the present academic year will provide about 500,000 
students with jobs that will help them to continue their 
education. Probably 370,000 of these will be school stu- 
dents earning between three and six dollars a month; the 
remainder will be college and graduate students who earn 
from ten to twenty dollars a month and from twenty to 
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thirty dollars a month, respectively. School students repair 
classroom furniture, improve school grounds, assist in 
school libraries, and do clerical work for teachers. College 
and graduate students perform similar jobs, though many 
are employed at research and experimental work related 
to their major interest. 

Just how far this NYA wage goes toward enabling stu- 
dents to continue their education can be seen from an analy- 
sis of their families’ incomes. Tabulations show that the 
average family income of NYA school students is about 
$560. The students’ four or five dollar a month wage thus 
amounts to nearly ten per cent of the family income. Among 
college and graduate students, the average income is less 
than $1,200 a year. In State institutions where tuition is 
free, the NYA wages of these students pay most of their 
expenses. 

To finance the NYA program Congress appropriated 
$100,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1940. Since 
its inception in June, 1935, the NYA has been allocated 
approximately $335,000,000—$213,000,000 going toward 
the Work Program and $122,000,000 for the Student Aid 
Program. All told, nearly 2,500,000 young people have 
been assisted. But in weighing the value of the NYA pro- 
gram it should be remembered that far more has been 
obtained from the money spent than the number of youth 
aided would indicate. It would be difficult to place a value 
upon what these youth have gained in morale as well as 
in education and training, to say nothing of the clothes, 
meals, school books and other necessities they have been 
enabled to purchase. In addition to all this, there are the 
schools, libraries, park and recreational facilities, clerical 
services, clothing for needy families, and many other things 
which the labor of NYA youth has made possible. The 
money which the Federal Government has spent to assist 
youth has not been thrown to the four winds. It is money 
that will be amply repaid by the alert, healthy, confident 
and well-trained younger generation which will one day 
step into positions of responsibility. In every sense of the 
word the funds allocated to the NYA may be considered an 
investment not only in the nation’s resources but in the 
nation’s youth who are, in the final analysis, its future. 


school. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


SUPPORT H. R. 2975 is a four-page leaflet asking sup- 
port for a bill, introduced in Congress by Mr. Voorhis of 
California, which adds a new title to the Social Security 
Act: ‘Grants to States for Aid to Transients.” In addition 
to analyzing its provisions, the leaflet explains the reasons 
for the National Child Labor Committee’s interest in the 
bill. It points out that one of the gravest aspects of the 
migratory situation is the fact that many migrants, though 
formerly self-supporting farmers, are unable to make a liv- 
ing under conditions existing in the over-crowded seasonal 
labor market and yet, as non-residents in the states where 
they work, they are ineligible for relief. It states: “While 
recognizing that relief is not a permanent solution, and 
that measures to remove conditions that give rise to mi- 
grancy are necessary, as well as efforts to improve employ- 
ment conditions, housing, child labor and school attendance 
standards for migratory families, the National Child Labor 
Committee believes that Federal aid to the States for tran- 
sients is an important step in alleviating some of the 
wretched conditions of poverty and ill-health under which 
migratory workers and their children now suffer.” The 
leaflet urges its readers to write to members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, whose names are listed, urging that 
a public hearing on H.R. 2975 be held. Free. 


* * * 


A BILL TO PROTECT NEW JERSEY’S CHILD 
WORKERS. A four-page leaflet discussing child labor con- 
ditions and existing legislation in New Jersey, and outlin- 
ing the provisions of a State Child Labor Bill which has 
been introduced by Assemblyman Ferster of Essex County. 
The Bill is sponsored by the Consumers’ League of New 
Jersey and other cooperating State organizations. Free. 


* * * 


THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT-— 
1940, an 8-page leaflet for use in educational and legisla- 
tive campaigns, outlines the present status of the Amend- 
ment and the effect of the United States Supreme Court 
decision last June, discusses the need for the Amendment 
in the light of present conditions, and answers objections. 
Single copies, free. Price in quantity, $3 per 100. 


I believe that every child in America should be freed 


from exploitation and given the opportunity to go to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


T enclose §..............-.-css0+ to assist in your work. 
Te ae 
Courtesy, F.S.A. : 
On the Road in Search of Work Address PES RE Py PC OP CCR OTT Pe ey eT ee eee 
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